I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowpEr. 


Vol. 18. 


Boston, March, 1886. 


SAINT PETER’S AND THE VATICAN, 


St. Peter’s and the Pope’s Palace, the Vatican. 


It gives us pleasure to put before our readers in 
this number of O. D. A., two of the most remark- 
able buildings of the World, St. Peter's and the 
Vatican. Judging from our personal recollection 
of visits to both, we think it on the whole the 
most satisfactory picture we have ever seen, and 
we think many of our readers will wish to care- 
fully preserve it and show to others. 
great square seen in the foreground meas- 


ures 787 feet across. 

The colonnades, or covered walks on each side, 
have 284 columns, and 192 Statues of Saints, each 
eleven feet high. The beautiful fountains on each 
side, and the splendid obelisk in the centre, are 
seen in the picture. 

The Cathedral was built in 1503, and is said to 
be the most magnificent ever erected. It was 
mostly designed by Michael Angelo. It is 607 
feet long, 445 feet wide, and 458 feet high to the 


cross on the summit. In it are St. Peter’s Chair, 
the tombs of the Popes, and many things of won- 
derful interest. 

The Pope’s palace at the right of the Cathedral 
is about 1200 feet long by 1000 feet wide, and is 
said to have about 5000 apartments. It has gal- 
leries, chapels, corridors, an immense museum, 
the most valuable gallery of sculpture in the 
world, many of the most valuable paintings of the 
world, and a library of over 100,000 volumnes, 
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We give the following sketch from the paper 
which Kindly loans us the cut: 

In the midst of these different surroundings 
stands the famous church, with the long palace of 
the Vatican adjoining it on the north by the mag- 
nificent Scala Regia, or Royal Staircase, which 
has often been called the finest in the world. The 
Vatican is devoted to three uses for which there 
is abundant room in its thousands of apartments. 
It is well known as the residence of the Pope, but 
these plainly furnished and lonesome rooms are 
but a small part of the great building, and in no 
way compare with the great Library that contains 
many of the rarest books in existence, and the 
celebrated Museum which is the finest in the 
world. Its sculptures surpass all other collections 
put together, and nowhere is there another such a 
gallery of paintings. Among its treasures are 
the fresco master-pieces of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. But the greatest work of Michael An- 

elo is St. Peter's itself. From afar its great 

ome attracts the eye, and under its enormous 
wings the whole city seems gathered. Its two 
semi-circular colonnades reach out from the palace- 
like front of the building, forming the boundaries 
of a beautiful paved court called the piazza. Here 
large fountains play on each side of a red granite 
obelisk brought from Egypt by the Emperor Cali- 
gula long ago. Even when hundreds of people 
are gathered on the piazza it never seems crowd- 
ed, and yet so gracetul and well proportioned are 
the surroundings, it never looks desolate. Un- 
der the porches of the richly sculptured colonnades 
two carriages can pass abreast the entire length. 
The front facade of St. Peter’s is high and impos- 
ing, and set with windows and balconies, Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters. A broad flight of 
steps leads up to the vestibule, which has five 
entrances, adorned with statues. From the Log- 
gia, or gallery above, the Pope gives the Easter 
benediction. This is a great ceremony, and the 
piazza is filled with people. In the center are the 
glittering helmets and bayonets of long lines of 
soldiers, and on the outskirts, carriages tilled with 
men, women and children, stand in a dense crowd ; 
above the heads of the mulitude rise the stately 
obelisk, the fountains, the great curving colon- 
nades, and over-topping all is the vast dome- 
crowned facade. On the Loggia are priests and 
attendants standing on either side of the golden 
chair, where, between two great peacock fans, 
sits a figure clad in white whe rises presently and 
spreads forth his great sleeves like wings, as he 
raises his arms, and amidst the solemn stillness 
lifts up his voice in a chant of solemn benediction 
over the great throng, now on its knees. Like a 
mighty, many colored wave, the crowd rises again 
when the last ‘* Amen” is said, and the air is filled 
with the ringing of bells and boom of cannon. 
The Pope has seated himself, but presently he 
comes forward to repeat the benediction; and, 
after making some signs with his outstretched 
hands he disappears between the great peacock 
fans. The crowd moves; it thickens and sepa- 
rates; rich with the Pontiff’s blessing, happy that 
Lent is over, béfore long the people have all 
scattered to: various parts of Rome, leaving the 
piazza silent but for the music of the fountains 
playing in the bright sunlight of a warm Easter 
day. — The Fountain. 
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Last Christmas eve Mr. J——went upstairs to 
see if the children had hung up their stockings 
for Santa Claus, and found that little Fred had 
pinned his up in a prominent place with a slip of 
paper attached, containing this suggestive sen- 
tence: ‘* The Lord loveth a chest giver.” 


Hot Springs News: A woman may not be able 
to sharpen a pencil or throw a stone at a hen, but 
she can pack more articles in a trunk than a man 
can in a one-horse wagon. 


‘¢ Why,” asked Pat one day, ‘‘ Why was Balaam 
a first-class astronomer?” The man gave it up of 
course. ‘‘Sure,” said Pat, ‘“twas because he had 
no trouble in finding an ass to roid.” 


The Bird and the Mirror. 


At Visalia, California, there is a open shed in 
the rear of a workshop, and in the shed is a 
shelf upon which stands a looking-glass. Not 
many weeks ago a bird flew by chance into the 
shed, and caught sight of its own image in the 
mirror. Doubtless the bird at first thought it 
was another winged creature of its kind, for it 
alighted in front of the glass and approached it 
with caution. When it found that the image was 
harmless, it began to cut some very queer capers. 
It danced a jig, and then paused with uplifted 
wings, to mark the effect of its antics. There 
stood the image, in just the same attitude, and 
when the bird pecked at the image, the image 
pecked back at the bird. Then the bird tossed 
its tiny head from side to side, shook its pretty 
plumage, and did other coquettish things, much 
to its own gratification, and the amusement of 
some boys who stood behind a window-shade a 
few feet away. By-and-by one of the boys gave 
such a hearty laugh that the bird heard the noise 
and darted away like a flash. The next day, 
however, the little fellow returned, and every day 
since then it has reappeared before the mirror, 
and has gone through its capers. It is thought 
that the bird thinks he has found a mate in the 
phantom creature in the glass. The species to 
which the bird belongs is not mentioned by the 
local paper at Visalia, by which the story is told. 

— Golden Days. 

We put in our canary bird’s cage every day, a 
little mirror, as large as the palm of our hand, 
taking care that neither sun nor lights shall dazzle 
him, and he will look at himself for hours to- 

‘gether, with as much happiness as any young gen- 
tleman you ever saw. When we want him to stop 
singing we have only to give him the mirror. 

[Ep1Tor.] 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
A Remarkable Massachusetts Bird. 


The following, though remarkable, is atrue story 
given to us by a good friend and active member of 
our Society, and shows what can be accomplished 
by kindness : 


I wish to tell my little friends, the readers of 
ANIMALS,” about a talking parrot. 

lf any one of them has seen a rival of this bird 
I hope that little boy or girl will give us an ac- 
count of it. 

This parrot says: — ‘‘I am a beautiful bird; my 
name is Ned.” 

Ned was born in Africa and brought to his pres- 
ent home, about seven miles from Boston, when 
five months old. He is now three years of age. 

The cat, who lives a very comfortable life in 
the same family with Ned, is named * Busty.” 

Ned can say, ‘‘Oh, what was that? It was the 


cat.” ‘* Busty wants his breakfast.” ‘* Busty is a 
nice cat,” or, ‘‘ Busty is horrid.” ‘* Kitty, kitty, 
kitty.” 


ed expresses his own wants — ‘* Ned wants a 
bath.” — ‘“* Ned wants his breakfast.” —‘‘ Eliza, 
Ned wants to go on the piazza.” —‘*Ned wants 
his supper.” — Oh, hum!” — gaping,— Ned 
wants to go to bed.” 

When the morning bellis rung, Ned says, ‘It 
is time to get up.” 
NED'S SPELLING. 
He can spell, ‘‘c-a-t,” b-o-y,” p-i-g,” 
o-g.” 
NED'S ARITHMETIC. 
He will say, ‘‘ Why don’t you count? one, two, 
three,” etc. 
NED’S SINGING. 
He can sing: 

“Oh, where are you going, my pretty fair maid ? 

I am going a milking, sir, she said.” 

This is his best effort, but he can sing several 
other’selections. 


NED’S POETRY. 


He can repeat : 
“*Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.” 


He sometimes varies the last line by saying, 
**Why don’t you go?” He also repeats : 
* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a—— in the sky.” 
The word diamond he has never been able to 
repeat, although he has tried very hard. 
Another of his recitations is: 
“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating Christmas pie.” 


I will give but one more: 


“ The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you.” 


NED’S FRENCH. 
He can say, ** Parlez vous Francais?” ‘‘ Oui.” 


NED'S SUNDAY SERMON. 


‘To be what God pleases, 
To do a man’s best, 

And have a good heart, 
Is the way to be blessed.” 


“George Washington never told a lie”; Ned 
will vary this by saying, ‘‘George Washington -- 
she lied.” 

Ned was at one time learning a sentence that 
contained the word ‘‘boy”; having before this 
learned to spell b-o-y, when he came to it in the 
sentence, he would repeat the spelling instead of 
pronouncing the word. He imitates quite accu- 
aoe the voices of the different members of the 
family. 

Ned was ge companionable with the laundress 
who ate her dinner in the room where his ca 
hung. One day as she entered the room, he 

eeted her with, ‘‘ Hullo!” She replied, ‘* Hullo, 

ed,” and seated herself at the table. 

This conversation followed : 

Ned begins : — ‘* What are you doing?” 

Laundress ; — ‘* Eating my dinner.” 

Ned :— ‘* Do you like it?” 

Laundress : — ‘*I do.” 

Ned: — Would you like a potato?” 

Laundress : —‘* 1 would.” 

After that, he always seemed delighted to see 
her and would say, ‘‘How do you do?” in his 
sweetest tone as if she were his dearest friend. 

I think I have written enough to show you that 
Ned is an educated bird, and yet I have not by any 
means told you all he knows. 

—A. L. FP. 


Important to Dog Owners. 


At Williamsport, Ind., a valuable coach dog 
while running in the woods came upon a den 0 
rattlesnakes, and was attacked by several of the 
reptiles. His cries reached the ears of his mas- 
ter, who, with a friend, went to the rescue, and 
with clubs killed eleven of the snakes. As soon 
as he was relieved, the dog, who must have been 
bitten many times, disappeared, but on search 
was found imbedded in a mud-hole in a swampy 
spot. His head alone was above the surface. 

is master left him there, and a few days after- 
wards he returned home, apparently none the 
worse for his battle with the rattlesnakes. Old 
snake-hunters say thatif a dog is able to find 
swamp mud and cover himself with it the mud 
will immediately draw out the poison. 


A belle differs somewhat from a cow-boy. The 
more powder she uses the less dangerous she 
grows. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“ Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


+or 


P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, ‘“ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Oruelty to All.” 


tor 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
—_—, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
feaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six cents. The “Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 

li, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mas- 
setts, and receive full information. 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign our ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, and 
receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate that 
the signer is a Life Member of the ‘* Parent Amer- 
tcan Band of Mercy,” anda ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
member of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost. 
Any boy, girl, man or woman can write us that 
they wish to join, and by enclosing a two-cent re- 
turn postage-stamp have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those 
who wish the badge and large card of member- 
ship, can obtain them at the office by paying ten 
cents, or have them sent by mail by sending us, 
in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

The pledge is: ‘‘I will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures and try to protect them 
from cruel usage.” 

Many of the most eminent men and women, 
not only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are 
members of the ‘‘ Parent American Band.” 
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New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. 8. P. C. A* 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS OF MERCY. 


5131. Shamokin, Pa. 
630. Longfellow Band. 
P., Dora Fisler. 
5132. Fremont, N. H. 
631. Granite Band. 
P., Wm. B. Beede. 
S., F. Herbert Lyford. 
T., E.B. Rowe. 
5133. Merrimack, N. H. 
632. Granite State Humane Band. 
P.&S., Fannie E. Brown. 
5134. Capoosa, Pa. 
633. Minooka School Band. 
P., Richard J. Cusick. 
S., Jeremiah Cottor. 
5135. Allendale, New Jersey. 
634. Good-Will Band. 
P., John Yeomans, Jr. 
S., Anna van Blarcom. 
T., Alfred Ackerman. 
5136. Norfolk, Neb. 
635. Burrows Band. 
P., Fred Shearer. 
S., Emily Holt. 
636. Mt. Auburn, Ill. 
5137. Irving Band. 
P., Arthur Dunn. 
S., Hattie Dunn. 
637. Brussels, Wis. 
5138. Gardner Band. 
f., Joseph Henquinet. 
V. P., Nathalie Newville. 
T., L. Addie Brown. 
638. Kirkwood, Mo. 
5140. Seminary, Alice Cary Band. 
P., Ida Semans. 
S., Luella McElhinney. 
639. Grant Band. 
5141. P., Kenosha Sessions. 
S., Emma Bayley. 
640. Peru, Neb. 
5142. Little Protectors’ Band. 
P.&S8S., E.M. Ord. 
641. Wheatland, Pa. 
5143. Meadow Lark Band. 
P. & S., Artalissa Bentley. 
642. Wheatland, Pa. 
5144. No.2 Band. 
P.& S., Hettie Moore. 
643. Whig, Tenn. 
5145. Cheerful Band. 
P., Cheatham Hampton. 
S., Eddie Bowman. 
644. Kansas City, Mo. 
5146. Honor Bright Band. 
P.&S., M. Little. 
645. Santa Ana, Cal. 
5147. Good Will Company Band. 


P., Ino. Garner. 
S., Willie Bush. 
T., Susie Crenshaw. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Clay School Band. 
P., Annie C. Carlisle. 


646. 
5148. 


647. Wapella, IIL. 
5149. Liberty Band. 
P., A.B. Houck. 
S., R. C. Fullinwider. 
648. Winfield, Kansas. 
5150. Wide Awake Band. 
P.&8., Jessie Stretch. 
649. Abercorn, Quebec. 
5151. Blue Ribbon Band. 
P., L. H. Powers. 
OTHER BANDS. 
5139. East Moulton, Vt. 


Doten Band. 

P., Mrs. J. H. Doten, 
S., Mrs. L. E. Beers. 
-T., Mrs. C. L. Beers. 
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A Young Nobleman. 


In an elegant palace-car entered a weary-faced, 
poorly-dressed woman, with three little children 
—one a babe in her arms. A lookof joy crept 
into her face as she settled down in one of the 
luxurious chairs, but it was quickly dispelled as 
she was told by the conductor to go into the for- 
ward car. 

A smile of amusement was seen on several 
faces as the frightened group hurried out to enter 
one of the common cars. Upon one young face, 
however, there was a different look. 

‘* Auntie,” said the boy to the lady beside him, 
“Tam going to carry my basket of fruit and 
this box of sandwiches to that poor woman in the 
next car. You are willing, aren’t you? ” 

He spoke eagerly; but she answered, ‘‘ Don’t 
be foolish, dear; you may need them yourself. 
And perhaps the woman would not want them.” 

‘*No, I do not need them,” he answered, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ You know I had a hearty breakfast. 
The woman looked hungry, auntie, and so tired, 
too, with those three little children. Ill be back 
ina minute. I know mother wouldn't like it if I 
didn’t try to be kind to those who are in trouble.” 

Auntie brushed a tear from her eye after the 
boy left her, and said, audibly, ‘‘ Just like his dear 
mother.” 

And a minute later, as the conductor passed the 
mother and three children, he saw the family 
feasting as perhaps they had never before. 

‘¢God bless his dear little heart,” said the poor 


‘mother, and so say we. 


— Exchange. 


Good Society. 
[FROM PECK’s suUN.] 


A boy who owns a dog is good company. They 
are true friends and neither would think of going 
back on the other. Their friendship is true an 
faithful. If you meet one you are pretty sure 
to see the other near, and if one gets into a quar- 
rel, the other is sure to take a hand. Did you 
ever notice a boy and a dog that have been to- 
gether any length of time. Of course you have. 
Why, they understand each other as well, and bet- 
ter, in fact, than two boys would. The dog 
knows exactly what his little master means when 
he speaks, and will stick up his ears, turn his 
head on one side, then on the other and look 
the boy square in the face with all but human 
expression in his countenance when he is bein 
talked to. It is ‘‘love me, love my dog” wit 
every boy. To insult one is to insult the other, 
and an insult to each is resented by both. You 
could no more buy that dog of his young master 
than you could hire him to kill his best friend. 
The wag of that dog’s tail is of more value to the 
boy than anything else, except his mother’s love. 
A dog is a most excellent companion to a boy. 
The dumb brute will be true even to death, and 
his faithfulness does, to a certain extent, create a 
true and faithful disposition in the boy. A boy is 


generally in good company when he and his dog go 
out into the woods and fields, and the parent has 
a reasonable feeling of security for the boy in ~ 
such company. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, March, 1886. 


At the February Directors’ meeting held on the 
17th, President Angell reported that three thou- 
sand dollars comes from the estate of Robert K. 
Darrah, deceased, to the Society’s permanent fund, 
of which only the interest can be used — that dur- 
ing the past thirty-two years only two deaths by 
hydrophobia have been reported at the Boston 
City Registrar's office —that it is estimated that 
nearly two millions of cattle died on the plains last 
winter cf neglect and starvation — that the great 
cruelty in branding of cattle is likely to be stopped 
because the hide dealers now deduct about four 
dollars for every hide so branded. A resolution 
of respect in memory of the late Henry P. Kidder 
was voted; also voted, that the Boston Press be 
invited to visit the Society’s new offices in the 
Goddard Building, No. 19 Milk street; that the 
President be authorized to appoint paid agents of 
the Society in all cities and towns where money 
shall be raised for the purpose ; that the President 
be authorized to offer prizes to the amount of 
#200 for evidence that shall convict those who 
violate the laws for the protection of insect-eating 
birds and their nests; that Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, 
Col. Henry S. Russell, J. Boyle O'Reilly, Chas. F. 
Donnelly, Samuel E. Sawyer, Wm. I. Baldwin, 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., J. Murray Forbes, Geo. 
Noyes, and Henry B. Hill, be a committee of the 
Society to petition the Legislature for a law mak- 
ing it the duty of teachers of the public schools 
to instruct their pupils in the importance of pro- 
tecting our insect-eating birds and their nests, and 
of treating the lower animals kindly ; and to ask 
that the Society, through its President, may be 
heard upon the subject. 

The Boston agents have during the month dealt 
with 145 complaints of cruelty, prosecuted 12, 
convicted 8, and 2 are pending; 39 animals 
were humanely killed. 

The President has addressed 47 of the largest 

Soston schools. 

There are now 5,144 Bands of Merey. 

In pursuance of vote at directors’ meeting the 
following petition is presented tothe Legislature 
of Massachusetts. Our Boston friends will recog- 
nize the names of this committee as some of the 
best and most influential in Boston. 


PETITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

Whereas, it is becoming of great importance 
that some additional measures.be adopted to pro- 
tect our insect-eating birds and their nests; and 
whereas, in pursuance of this object and to secure 
generally kinder treatment to the lower animals, 
our President, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., has addressed 
in their respective halls of Representatives the 
legislatures of three New England States; also, 
the teachers and pupils of the public schools of 
Boston ; 


Now the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals respectfully petitions 
the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to enact a law making it the duty of teachers 
of public schools in this Commonwealth to instruct 
their pupils as to the importance of protecting our 
insect-eating birds and their nests, and of treating 
the lower animals kindly; and that the State 
Board of Education cause to be sent to our teachers 
of public schools such instruction on these 
points as the Board shall approve; also, that the 
Society may, at such time and at such place as 
your honorable bodies may appoint, be permitted, 
through its President, to present to the Legislature 
the reasons why this law should be enacted. 

For the Society : 
SAMUEL C. Coss, 
HeENry S. RUSSELL, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
SAMUEL E. SAWYER, 
CHARLES F. DONNELLY, 


Wa. H. BaLpwiy, 
RUSSELL STURGIS, JR. 
J. Murray FORBES, 
GEORGE NOYES, 
Ilenry B. HILL. 


A New and Most Important Movement. 


The following letter which has been sent to 
every member of the Massachusetts Senate and 
House, to the Governor and members of the State 
government, to all Boston daily and weekly 
papers, and to many others, explains itself: 


Boston, Feb. 22nd, 1886. 
Dear Sir: 
I take pleasure in sending you with this: 

(Ist.) Selections from the poems of Henry W. Long- 
fellow, with our petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
on the last leaf. 

(2nd.) Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals, which 
have gone already to the teachers of about thirty thousand 
schools in the United States, and have been to some ex- 
tent translated into foreign languages, and circulated in 
other countries. 

(3rd.) A Certificate, which with your signature, or that 
of any other adult person or child, makes the signer, with- 
out cost, amember of “the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to A nimals,” and a member of the 
“* American "Band of Mercy,” to which the President of 
the United States and many of the most distinguished men 
and women of the State and Nation belong. 

(4th.) A copy of December, 1885, * Our Dump ANI- 
MALS, with report on our public schools on page 264. 

For the honor of our Commonwealth let Massachusetts 
stand behind no other State in the march of civilization 
and humanity. 

To accomplish this permit me in behalf of our Society 
and all whom it represents, to ask your kind consideration 
and aid, and a hearing if deemed necessary. 

Permit me also to give you a most cordial invitation to 
call at our offices, 19 Milk St., and inspect our work. 

For the Society, 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. 
PAID AGENTS IN IMPORTANT CITIES AND 
LARGE TOWNS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


There are various cities and large towns in Massachu- 
setts, where there is no paid agent as in Boston to protect 
dumb animals from cruelty, and no man as there is in 
Boston to kill old and injured domestic animals in a merci- 
ful way. In all these cities and towns there ought to be 
such men, and there are plenty of well to do humane citizens 
who ought to be willing to support them, and so pay the debt 
of gratitude they owe these lower creatures for the happi- 
ness they have brought into their lives. Nearly all the 


money that supports this Society comes from Boston and 
vicinity, and our paid agents have right here double the 
work they can do, and therefore we can rarely afford to 
send them to remote places, where half their time is lost 
in travelling. 


To remedy this difficulty, our Directors 


have authorized the President to employ in all cities or 
towns where money is raised for the purpose, such paid 
agents as may be desired to enforce the laws and attend to 
the merciful killing of domestic animals, and that whateyer 
money is raised in such cities or towns shall be expended 
in them, in such manner as the givers shall desire, all 
givers becoming by virtue of their gifts, members of our 
Socicty, and receiving certificates of such membership, 
Such givers can organize as a Humane Committee of our 
Society, for the city or town if they so wish, and appoint 
of their own number such officers as they choose. We do 
most earnestly urge all readers of this paper in other 
cities and large towns, to circulate subscription papers and 
so provide merciful protection and a merciful death for 
all their domestic animals, 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND THEIR NESTs, 


We are glad to learn by letter received from 
Rey. G. E. Gordon, President of A.H. A., that he is 
in New York City, aiding the New York Ornitho- 
logical Club in preparing a pamphlet on the 
destruction of birds, and we are glad to write him 
what we have been doing in Massachusetts in the 
same direction, to secure by act of Legislature, the 
proper instructiow of children in all our public 
schools; also by offering prizes for the conviction 
of those who violate our laws. We have for some 
years urged, and do still urge, that there is but 
one really effective protection for our birds and 
their nests, and that is to have all the children in 
our schools rightly instructed. A thousand, yes, 
a hundred thousand birds, and birds’ eggs can be 
saved by such instruction, for every one saved by 
the enforcement of law. It is important to have 
laws as the basis of instruction... But without 
proper instruction in our schools and elsewhere, 
not one case in ten thousand of violation of law 
will ever be prosecuted. We have spoken this 
Winter to from 20,000 to 30,000 pupils of our Bos- 
ton public schools on this with other subjects, and 
if we can get the law we are working for (and 
if we don't get it this year we mean to next), we 
shall hope to speak in print, to every boy and 
girl inthe public schools of Massachusetts. Let 
other states do the same and let live Societies P. 
C. A. be formed as soon as possible, in states 
where there are none, and our insect eating birds 
and their nests will be protected. ‘i 

The tremendous question of transportation of 
animals, in which hundreds of thousands die every 
year with great suffering,— and the annual de- 
struction of other hundreds of thousands on ou 
Western and South Western plains by neglect and 
starvation, and the crucl methods of slaughtering 
millions of animals every year, every one of 
which might be killed without foreknowledge and 
almost without pain, and the effects of all these 
things upon their meats, and upon public health, 
are matters which require a different kind of work; 
but the destruction of our insect eating birds and 
their nests is a matter which ‘fo be hated needs 
but to be seen,” and for which the great remedy 
lies in our public schools. 
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* THE FOUNTAIN.” 


We are indebted to this excellent educational 
paper published by W. H. Shelley, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools at York, Pa., for three 
pictures used in this number; also, for a descrip- 
tive sketch of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
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Dean Stanley's Parrot. 


The late Dean Stanley had a parrot of 
which he was very fond. Its cage was 
hung in the family sitting-room. Polly 
kept her bright, wicked eye open and 
heard all that went on. Every morning 
the good dean assembled all his servants 
in this room for family prayers. Once 
he invited a friend to spend the night at 
his house. In the morning this guest 
walked in the garden before breakfast. 
He found the servants grouped together 
under a laburnum tree. They seemed 
to be in some excitement, and were look:- 
ing up into the tree. He came near and 

found they were gazing at Polly, who 
was perched upon a branch out of reach. 


She had escaped from her cage. Polly 
saw the group of upturned faces. The 


dean, too, came out at that moment. 
It was just as she had been accustomed to 
see them in the good man’s sitting-room. 
She looked at her master, then arched 
her head to one side, turned her roguish 
eye steadily upon the servants a moment 
and remarked, solemnly, ‘*Let us pray.” . 

She heard her master say that to people every 
morning when they steod together just before 
they kneeled to pray. She thought it was the 
proper time for the devout observation. 


From * My Aviary.’ 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


JY HROUGH my north window, in the wintry weather,— 
My airy oriel on the river shore,— 
I watch the sea-fow! as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar. 


I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate. 


Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 

Till at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 
The speechless senate silently adjourns. 


He knows you! “ sportsmen” from suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous punt ; 
Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder—as he says, to “hunt.” 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 

Well pleased to discount your predestined luck ; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 

Will carry back a goose, but not a duck. 


Shrewd is our bird; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes ; 

Still, he is mortal and a shot may hit him ; 
One cannot always miss him if he tries! 


0 Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 
Can’st Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget ? 
Oris Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 
Its one long column scores thy creature’s debt ? 


Poor, gentle guest, by nature kindly cherisbed, 

A world grows dark with thee in blinding death ; 
One little gasp,—thy universe has perished, 

Wrecked by the idle thief who stole thy breath! 

When a man dies they who survive him ask 
what property he has left behind. The angel 
who bends over the dying man asks what good 
deeds he has sent before him. 

Mrs. W. after spending forty-five minutes in a 
vain effort to convince Mr. W. that a sealskin sack 
was necessary, said: John, hadn’t you better 
sell me for a car-wheel?” ‘*Why?” ‘Because 
I've a cast iron hub.” She got the sack. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN OF SPRING. 


| From Camps in the Caribees. 


|  **Now look about you in church, and 
ask what that charming lady, with a 
humming bird in her hat, would have 
done had she been there. She would 
have caught the little brooding mother- 
bird and choked it to death. She would 
have taken advantage of the chivalry and 
heroism of the little husband, to catch 
him as he charged down upon her. and 
have wrenched his soldierly neck. ‘Then 
she would have robbed the nest, blown 
the specks of gold out of the pearly 
egos, skinned the two little birds, and 
put the whole on her hat. 

No, she could not be such a savage as 
that, you may say. But she has done 
worse! She has paid a savage Carib or 
Brazilian not only for doing so, but also 
for skinning the birds alive; for that is 
exactly what they do in order to enhance 
and preserve the brilliancy of the plu- 
mage. Don't be too hard upon her. She 
had not seen itin this light before. We 
will warrant that she will buy no more 
humming birds for her hat.” 


From the Birds of Killing:vorth. 


(BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.] 


OW can I teach your children gentleness, 
y) And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence. 


THE RESULT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BIRDS, 


Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 
Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little ery ; 
They were the terror of each favorite walk, 
The endless theme of all the village talk. 


by worms, like Herod, was the town, 


* * * * * * * * * * 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-day Book. 
A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 
While the wild wind went moaning every where, 
‘Lamenting the dead children of the air! 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRiS. 


{) UT the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 

bi) A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 
As great a wonder as it would have been 

If some dumb animal had found a tongue! 
A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
All full of singing birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air wlth music wild and sweet. 


From all the country round these birds were brought, 

By order of the town, with anxious quest, 
And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticles, which many thought 

Were satires to the authorities, addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 

Such lovely music never had been heard! 

Boston Baked Beans. 


A woman baker at Macon, Ga., advertises that 
she will deliver her Boston baked beans to any 
part of the city on Sunday morning. This beats 
the special newspaper trains from New York to 
Boston, and shows that woman can get ahead of 
man every time when she tries. 


we 
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Queen Victoria purposes to abolish the fashion 
of wearing whole birds cr bits of their plumage 
as millinery decorations. 

— Boston Transcript. 


Who is the Sea-LBird’s Foe ? 


dd ‘HEN the wild waves at the retreating tide 
- Round some low promontory leap and wrangle, 
And ’mid the rocks you see the fowler hide 

Where sea-birds stoop for food in oozy tarigle ;— 


When hidden in the hollow of his boat 

The practised marksman with his gun lies rocking, 
And wheeling round with curious eye—you note 

The hapless sea-birds to destruction flocking ;— 


When on hard rock or crimsoned wave they fall, 
And at the slayer’s feet in heaps are dying. 

And now for food their unfledged nestlings call 
In vain—on yon bare cliff by thousands dying :— 


By whom is nerved the sanguinury hand : 
Which spreads a cloud of woe o’er cliff and water, 

And drives these living sunbeams from our strand 2 

| ' By thee, fair sister, wife or gentle daughter ! 


| Who to set off the glory of your hair, 

For your brave hat demands the sea-bird’s glory, 
Nor will one feather from your tresses spare 

To put an end to all this tragic story. 


You are the sea-bird’s foe! You give the word 
Their snowy plumes to plunder, not to cherish ; 
That you may bey—the murderous guns are heard ; 
That you may dress—the lovely sea-birds perish ' 
Richard Wilton, M. A., in Animal World. 


A Blind Sparrow. 


Last spring, one of the birds in Dr. Prime’s 
collection— gray sparrow — became _ blind. 


Straight-way, a little dark brown and white bird, 
known as a Japanese nun, and named Dick, be- 
‘ame the sparrow’s friend. The sparrow’s home 
had a round hole as a doorway. Little Dick 
would sit down on a perch opposite the hole and 
chirp. The blind bird would come out, and, 
guided by Dick's chirps, would leap to the perch, 
and so on to the seed cup and water bottle. But 
the most curious part of the performance was 
when the blind sparrow would try to get back in- 
to the house. Dick would place the sparrow ex- 
actly opposite the hole by shoving him along the 
perch. When opposite, Dick would chirp, and 
the blind bird would leap in, never failing. 

— Pres. Observer 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


FROM A DIRECTOR. 


We are glad to acknowledge reeeipt of a check 
for $200 from one of our Directors. 


We are glad to call attention to communication 
of Mr. Firth, our former Secretary, in another 
editorial column in regard to anti-vivisection 
literature. 


2 


VIVISECTION. 


We have read with interest a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages on the above subject, by Caro- 
line Earle White, President of the Woman's 
Society P. C. A., of Philadelphia, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Society for the restriction 
of Vivisection. It is addressed to the graduates 
at the 23d annual commencement of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and is in answer 
to Dr. Keen’s address to the graduates at that 
commencement. 

It is a most serious and solid argument against 
needless and useless vivisection,— a credit to the 
heart and brain of the woman who wrote it,— and 
ought to be read by every medical student and 
every medical man in America. We shall keep 
it on our table for all to read. 
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PENNSYLVANIA S. P. C. A. 


We have from M. V. B. Davis, Secretary, a 
carefully prepared and interesting annual report 
of the last year. ,The Society has investigated 
7,214 cases, and prosecuted 181, convicted 173. 
Ambulance has been used 101 times, some im- 
provements in sheds for slaughtering cattle. In- 
come about $9,000 ; expenses about $7,500. More 
officers needed and more work, but the trouble, 
want of funds. In the great philanthropic and 
rich city of Philadelphia, there ought to be no 
want of funds. The Society mourns the loss of 
Secretary Samuel J. Levick, and of President Josh- 
ua B. Lippincott, the distinguished and wealthy 
publisher. We hope some wealthy friend of dumb 
animals in Philadelphia will show his gratitude to 
them, by giving this and its sister Society there, 
$100,000 each, and thus give them power to ex- 
tend the work in their own city and throughout 
the great State of which that city is the financial 
centre. The new President is Robert W. Ryerss, 
and on the board of managers we find such names 
as Coleman Sellers, Geo. W. Childs, Anthony J. 
Drexel, Alexander Brown and M. Richards Muckle. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The ‘** Young American Humane Union,” of 
Philadelphia, now has about 17,000 enrolled 
members, and about 9,000 in its ‘‘Bands of 
Mercy”. It holds meetings, has addresses, a 
library and a reading room, and publishes a little 
monthly called the ‘‘ Band of Mercy”. Mrs. 
Charles Willing is its treasurer and founder. Its 
office is at 1012 Walnut St., and it is doing a grand 
good work for Philadelphia. We hope other 
Young American Unions may be established in 
other cities. 


Mr. Angell’s pamphlet on the check-rein ap- 
peared with illustrative cuts in the Boston Sunday 


Herald of February 7. 
over 80,000 circulation. 


The Sunday Herald has 


Cruelty to Animals. 

THE WORK OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
ITS PREVENTION — SOME FLAGRANT CASES THAT 
HAVE BEEN PROSECUTED WITH SUCCESS—A 
WORK THAT SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

From a long article in the Boston Evening 

Transcript of February 5th, with the above title, 

we take the following: 


The moving of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to its new 
offices, No. 19 Milk street, furnishes a fitting 
opportunity to call public attention to the goo 
work of this very useful organization. On first 
entering the rooms one is struck with their cheer- 
ful aspect, situated as they are on the corner of 
Hawley street, witha fine light on the various 
pictures presented by friends to ornament the 
walls. In the prosecuting department one sees 
the long pile of large volumes containing the 
records of over forty thousand cases of cruelty the 
Society has already dealt with, and another pile 
of volumes containing the correspondence which 
these cases have involved. 

When the Society started there was no law in 
Massachusetts to prevent any man from starving 
his animals to death if he saw fit, there was not a 
drinking fountain for horses in the city of Boston, 
there was no statute law in relation to glanders 
and farey, there was no guard by law against 
fighting dogs and cocks getting back into the 
hands of their sporting owners by sale to fight 
again, and there was no provision for abandoned 
animals beyond the expensive one of feeding them 
at the cost of towns. Now there are drinking 
fountains in Beacon and Charles streets and Hay- 
market square, contributed by ladies belonging to 
the Society, and ten stone troughs have been pro- 
vided in different parts of the city by a former 
director. Previously, infected horses were fre- 
quently sold in Brighton market, honest persons 
swindled, besides being subjected to danger and 
death. Through the representations of this Socie- 
ty a statute was enacted that has proved effective 
in that every animal thus discovered may be killed 
on the verdict of the health board. Dogs and 
game cocks seized under circumstances of being 
caught in or prepared for action, according to the 
present law, must be killed, and imprisonment is 
added to the former fine imposed upon the pro- 
moters of the fight and those present when it is 
in preparation or progress. The value of aban- 
doned animals thatnow fall into the hands of 
the authorities must be appraised, and instead of 
feeding them as formerly, they may be slaugh- 
tered and accounted for. Cruelty to animals may 
be now punished in the discretion of the court by 
a year’s imprisonment and $250 fine. 

The Society has over four hundred unpaid agents 
through the State to enforce the law, to whom the 
Society only pays expenses incurred. But it has 
only four paid prosecuting officers to take charge 
of all the dumb animals of the whole State. This 
number the Society would gladly increase if it had 
the means. The New York Society has over a 
million of dollars. The Massachusetts Society un- 
tilits funds are increased must work with four 
investigating and prosecuting officers, and a man 
who is mainly employed in killing mercifully old 
and injured domestic animals. 

Inthe humane education department it is be- 
lieved that the Massachusetts Society leads the 
world. It has circulated already probably more 
than three million copies of its various humane 
publications. They have gone around the world. 
It started in 1868 the first paper of its kind in the 
world, ‘‘Our DumMB ANIMALS,” and printed two 
hundred thousand copies of its first number. It 
started the ‘‘ Parent American Band of Mercy,” 
which has now over five thousand branches and 
over three hundred thousand members. Its Presi- 
dent, who has given his time and money for 
eighteen years to the work, without pecuniary 
compensation, has lectured from Maine to Dakota, 
in the North, and to New Orleans and Florida in 
the South, and this winter is addressing all the 
Boston public schools. 


* * + . * * * * * * 


Now, to look up these complaints, to say noth- 
ing of costs of prosecution, requires time and 
money ; but it matters not how trival the offences 
prove after investigation, the fact that investiga- 
tion is sure to be made when a complaint comes 
from a known and trustworthy source goes far 
toward keeping those who use live stock on their 
guard against violation of the law. Taking the 
records above given for the last year, what must 
the number of instances of cruelty have been be- 
fore this Society was established? Nobody will 
ever know. four hundred unpaid agents 
arein the service of the M.S. P. C. A. through- 
out the State. Their expenses must be paid, 
though their work is a labor of love. The Society 
is in need of larger funds for the prosecution of 
its good work. Its share of the fines imposed on 
its complaints is but a small part of its costs in 
looking up alleged delinquents. Donations are 
always welcome, and that they will be honestly 
dispensed no one can doubt who knows the char- 
acter of those who control the organization. 
We are glad to find among its trustees and on its 
board of directors some of the best names in 
Boston. 
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CRUEL BRANDING OF CATTLE. 


It seems that the cattlemen themselves are 
taking hold of this matter in earnest, on account 
of the money lost by branding, and that the Hu- 
mane Societies will not be called upon to do much 
in that direction. We see by the North Western 
Live Stock Journal, that at an immense convention 
of cattlemen from the various Western States and 
Territories, held at Denver, in January, it was 
shown conclusively, that branded hides sold for 
about $4 less per hide than those not branded, 
and that this shrinkage in value must be stopped. 
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Enormous Criminality. 


Some time ago a farmer in Connecticut became 
an objectof disgust and reprobation to his neigh- 
bors because he half-starved a cow, and the public 
opionion compelled him to mend his ways without 
loss of time. The circumstance is worthy of note 
in comparison with the enormous criminality at- 
tached to western stock business. A herd of be- 
tween 700 and 800 cattle owned in Utah was 
starved to death last winter; not a wretched beast 
escaped. This is but one record of many. Itis 
a part of the system. Statistician Dodge esti- 
mates the destruction of cattle during the winter 
at 1,812,798 head,the majority ig perished 
for want of shelter and from thirst. ut it is as- 
tounding to read that in Ohio the losses foot up to 
26,876 head; in Indiana to 30,684, and in Illinois 
to 70,300; and at the same time to reflect that 
these losses were most wholly preventable. 

— New York Tribune. 

Oh, that we had the power to send missionaries 
and humane education to the heathen who do and 
permit these things! [Editor.] 


THE HUMANE JOURNAL OF CHICAGO, FOR 
JANUARY, 

comes to us with new type and a handsome cover, 
and looks as bright as a new silver dollar. The 
good mother, ‘‘Our DuMB ANIMALS,” feels pat- 
ticularly pleased when one of her daughters puts 
on a handsome new dress, thus adding not only to 
her own beauty, but something to the looks of the 
whole family. 


tor 


As to the familiar problem—What is home with- 

out a mother? a Brooklyn boy says it is a pleasant 

lace when she leaves the key of the pantry behind 
er. 
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The following is sent us by the Editor of the Southern 
Cultivator, Atlanta, Georgia, and was written by a young 
friend of his, Miss E. A. Mills, a high school girl of 
Atlanta : 

[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
A Dog’s Grave. 


Passing over the Broad Street Bridge, in Atlanta, Ga., 
the stranger’s attention is arrested by a little wooden head- 
stone to a grave located at the end of the bridge, in a little 
grass plot beside the engine house of Fire Company, No 1. 
It is in memory of a much beloved dog, that for fourteen 
years “run with the machine,” and was of no little service 
tothe “boys”. Capt. Jake Emmel, now foreman of the 
Hook and Ladder Company, and for over twenty years a 
fireman, says: ‘ Jeff” was a great favorite with the mem- 
bers of the company, who deeply mourned his death. He 
was doctored during his sickness with great skill, but his 
death could not he prevented, and so the company buried 
him with due honors in their little grass plot. There is 
hardly a child in the city who has not heard the story of 
the brave little dog, or seen his grave. In September of 
last year, another dog, “‘ Jack” by name, who had been 
with the company for about two years, was accidently run 
over and killed by the hose reel, and he too lies buried in 
the same lot, but no slab has yet been erected to his 
memory. 

Firemen the world over have always been fond of dogs, 
and have treated them with great kindness. Some of these 
dogs are exceedingly intelligent and well trained, and 
prove quite useful at times about the engine houses to 
guard firemens’ clothing, etc. 


May Bossom. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1886. 


Only a Dog. 


The writer of the following beautiful poem is 
Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, one of two proprietors of the 
New Orleans Picayune. 


a dog.” You wonder why 
I grieve so much to see him die. 
Ah! if you knew 
How true a friend a dog can be, 
And what a friend he was to me, 
When friends were few! 


“Only a dog —a beast,” you sneer ; 
“Not worthy of a sign or tear.” 

Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend 
While I have language to defend 

His memory. 


Through ups and downs, through thick and 
thin, 
My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. 
He journeyed with me miles and miles, 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears. 


Before my children came, his white 
Soft head was pillowed every night 
Upon my breast. 
So let him lie just one time more 
Upon my bosom as before, 
And take his rest. 


And when a tenderer love awoke, 
The first sweet word my baby spoke 
Was 
“M-a-t.” Poor Mat! 
Could I no other reason tell, 
My mother heart would love you well 
For only that. 


Together boy and dog have laid 
Upon my lap; together played 
Around my feet, 
Till laugh and bark together grew 
So much alike, I scarcely knew 
Which was most sweet. 


JEFF. 


Ah! go away, and let me cry, 

For now you know the reason why 
I loved him so. 

Leave me alone to close his eyes, 

That looked so wistful and so wise, 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate or open door 
You’ll run to welcome me no more, 
Dear little friend. 
You were so kind, so good and true, 
I question, looking down at you, 
Is this the end ? 


Is there for you no “ other side” ? 
No home beyond Death’s chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 
Where meekness and fidelity 
Will meet reward, although you be 
Only a dog? 


“ He has no soul.” How know you that? 
What have we now that had not Mat, 
Save idle speech ? 
If from the Bible I can read 
Him soulless, then I own no creed 
The preachers preach. 


My dog had love, and faith and joy — 
As much as had my baby boy — 
Intelligence ; 
Could smell, see, hear, and suffer pain. 
What makes a soul if these are vain ? 
When I go hence, 


‘T is my belief my dog will be 
Among the first to welcome me. 

Believing that, 
I keep his collar and his bell, 
And do not say to him farewell, 

But good-bye, Mat, 

Dear faithful Mat. 

— Pearl Rivers, New Orleans Picayune. 


we 
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Mrs. Agassiz found, one morning, in one of her 
slippers a cold little ‘slimy snake, one of six sent 
the day before to her scientific spouse, and care- 
fully set aside by him for safety under the bed. 
She screamed ‘* There is a snake in my slipper !” 
The savant leaped from his couch, erying, ‘A 
snake! good heavens, where are the other fire? 

— Humane Record. 


Angle-worms, fish, etc., are often caught up 
into the clouds by revolving storms, and then 
dropped again many miles from the places where 
they were taken up. Small fish have often been 
found in puddles of water in village streets, to the 
astonishment of people who were unacquainted 
with the phenomenon. 
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Fea. 
{Translated from the Italian, for Dums 


| ANIMALS,” by Mrs. Caroline Earle White, Presi- 
| dent of Woman’s S. P. C. A., Philadelphia. ] 


The deceased king of Spain, Alphonso XII., had 


_ a little hunting dog named Fea, which means 
| ugly, because the little, creature was ugly, not- 
s 


| wit 
_ her very dear to the deceased monarch. 


tanding her amiable qualities which made 
She was 
most affectionate and followed her master every- 
where. When the king set out lately from Mad- 
rid, against the advice of his ministers, to go and 
visit the cholera patients, Fea accompanied him. 
When he breathed his last, in his room in the 
palace of the Pardo, Fea was present and, hearing 


_ the queen, burst into a passion of weeping, be- 


came agitated, ran yelping about the room, and 


| then disappeared. No one paid attention to it, 


but the next day the queen sought Fea in the cham- 
ber of the dead monarch, and not finding her, 
ave orders to John, the faithful valet of the 
ing, to look for her throughout the palace. John 


| looked everywhere but did not succeed in finding 


her. When, however, the chief majordomo ap- 
proached the bed of death, and placed his hands 
on the body of the king to take it up and lay it im 
the coffin, the dog rushed out unexpectedly from 
under the bed, and jumped upon the functionary. 
It was necessary to tie her, in order to keep her 
quiet, and when the funeral cortege set out, to 
avoid disturbance she was allowed to follow it ta 
the church of St. Antonio della Florida, where 
she was taken up and carried back to the Pardo ; 
there she howls night and day and goes around the- 
palace seeking her master. 


A Thrifty Family. 


WAS a bitter cold morning; the new-fallen snow 
Had pierced every crack where a snowflake could go ; 
The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and clear; 
And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 


Almost all the wild creatures were troubled and cold, 
And sighed for sweet summer, the shy and the bold; 
But one thrifty family, as you must know, 
Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 


Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 
Which led to a parlor, with leaves cushioned round, 
Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 
And eating their breakfast as gay as you please. 
— D. H. R. Goodale. 


China and Japan buy ‘our dried apples freely. 
The Boston Transcript remarks, thus does Ameri- 
can industry help to swell the population of the 
Orient. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


POISONING THE SPARROWS. 


We have published in Boston daily papers of Feb. 26th, 
a letter showing 

(Ist.) That the poisonous sparrow food recommended 
in various papers to be given sparrows, and poisoned spar- 
vores are very dangerous to other animals, and may be 
dangerous to human beings. 

(2nd.) That sparrows have lived with other birds over 
a large part of the world some thousands of years, and 
there is no reason why American Sparrows should differ 
from Irish, Scotch, English, French, or German. 

(3rd.) 


ate the Caterpillars they were brought here to eat. 


That they are good scavengers in our cities, and 


(4th.) That the scarcity of our more beautiful birds is 
fully accounted for by the millions that are slaughtered 
every year, and the hundreds of thousands of eggs taken 
from their nests for boys’ collections. 


OHIO! OHIO!! OHIO!!! 

We are glad to learn by letter from Charles 
Douglas, General Agent of the Ohio Society P. 
Cc. A., that he has been visiting various towns and 
cities of the State to arouse humane sentiment, 
and has formed about two hundred ‘ Bands of 
Mercy,” with from fifty to four hundred members 
each. Now what we want in every State is an- 
other Charles Douglas to do just this work, and 
if we had the money we would try very hard to 
find a Charles Douglas for every State, and put 
him at work at the earliest possible moment. 

** Go ye into all the World and preach the gospel 
to EVERY CREATURE.” 

MISSOURI, AND VERY IMPORTANT. 

The report of the annual meeting of the Missouri Hu- 
mane Society, with address of President J. C. Richardson, 
and reports of Secretary Henry B. Pettles, and others, just 
received, show a_ total income $1,198.84; expenditures, 
$4,006.07 ; balance on hand; $192.77; and that the Society 
owns property worth about $3,000. About 1800 cases 
of cruelty have been investigated during the year, and 
118 prosecuted. There is great need of fountains, much 
barbarity in the treatment of dogs, and terrible cruelty in 
slaughter houses. The ambulance was used 67 times. 
President Richardson and Secretary Pettes, with a large 
board of officers have been re-elected. Much. good work 
has been done, but there is much need of larger funds. 

The Society has incorporated with its other work, 
the protection of children. And here we want to 
say, that while we are inclined to believe that in 
the organization of local Societies in single cities 
or towns, it may be well to unite the two, and 
sometimes in starting a State Society, where pub- 
lic sentiment has not been awaknened for animals, 
it may be well ai first to join them ; yet we feel very 
sure that to undertake to protect the millions of 
dumb creatures in a large State like Missouri, 
from cruelty, is all that one organization ought to 
do. Massachusetts is not a large State, but no 
man in our offices has any spare time, and if our 
funds and force shall ever become ten times as 
large, and the officer in control does his duty, no 
one will have any spare time. Again we think 
that two organizations will get more money, and do 
more work than one. There are a hundred Socie- 
ties at present, for the protection of human beings, 
for every one for animals, and for every dollar 
spent for the latter, ninety-nine are spent for the 
former. For this reason, some persons we know, 
who wish to ‘‘help the weaker dog in the fight,” 


prefer to give money to an organization which is 
endeavoring to protect the weakest, and most 
defenceless, and while they are willing to risk the 
chance of law suits against a Society which can 
involve only the value of a very poor horse, are 
not willing to risk law suits founded on the mis- 
conduct or collusion of agents, which by separat- 
ing a mother and child, may under the skilful 
manipulation of an able and unscrupulous lawyer, 
result in a verdict or verdicts of five thousand 
dollars. 

We feel very sure that every State of any con- 
siderable magnitude, furnishes work almost with- 
out limit for ¢wo such organizations, and that they 
will accomplish far more than one; of course the 
‘* Bands of Mercy,” and all other humane educa- 
tional work, being alike for the protection of both 
human beings and dumb creatures, should be sup- 
ported by both. 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We are glad to learn from Mr. W. H. Fairall, 
Treasurer of the New Brunswick S. P. C. A., that 
the meeting at St. John, on January 30, of the 
twelve Bands of Mercy, with some thirteen 
hundred members, was a grand success, nearly 
all the city clergy being present. Among other 
songs sung, we notice the very beautiful one 
written by Mrs. Judge Nash of Lynnfield, Mass., 
and which has been adopted by the English Bands 
of Mercy as well as our own. 


Anti- Vivisection. 

A few friends in Boston have considered what can best 
be done to draw public attention to the subject of vivi- 
section. 

The conclusion reached was, first of all, to publish infor- 
mation on the subject and send the same through the mail 
to such persons as may be known either personally or by 
report. With the first end in view two pamphlets have 
been published. 

Number one by Dr. Albert Leffingwell, in a tract of 16 
pages. This article first appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 
gine. Dr. L. is an American, and meets the question from 
the American standpoint. He has written in an eminently 
fair and dispassionate spirit. 

Number two was written by James Macaulay, M.D., F. 
R.C.S8., of Edinburgh, and was published by the Victoria 
Street Society of London for the suppression of vivisection. 

Dr. Macaulay gives the views of eminent men in the 
medical profession on the other side of the sea. 

The circulation of both tracts among intelligent inquir- 
ers, must lead to serious thought and prepare the way for 
earnest action when the time for such action shall come. 

Copies have been sent by mail, already, throughout 
Massachusetts to teachers, to clergymen of all demomi- 
nations, to editors, to many members of the medial pro- 
fession, and to others who are known personally or by 
report. 

Other tracts may follow. The two named have been 
stereotyped, and so can be furnished cheaper than socie- 
ties or individuals can print for themselves. In the belief 
that there are persons who will be glad to join in this work 
of enlightening public opinion in their own States, copies 
are offered on the following terms : 

A copy of both will be sent to any one who may apply, 
for four cents, i. e., for two stamps of two cents each. 

509 copies, one-half No. 1, and one-half No. 2, mailed, 
separately, to such names as the person ordering may de- 
sire, including postage and labor, ($16.00) sixteen dollars. 

500, as above, sent in one package by mail to one per- 
son, $9.25. 

In this case the purchaser of course, distributes in any 
way he or she may prefer. } 

Correspondence and orders may be sent to A. Firth, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


Destruction of Birds. 

We cut the following from a longer article in 

Boston Transcript of February 12th. 
DESTRUCTION OF Birbs. 
DISTRESSING STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The killing of birds for mercenary purposes has 
increased of late years to an extent that is well- 
nigh incredible. 

This great destruction is hidden from the public, 
but those whose tastes and pursuits take them into 
bird-land mark a startling decrease in the numbers 
of our native birds from year to year, and find it 
easy to foresee that, if protection come not soon, 
for many species at least it must come too late. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country there is carried on a systematic slaughter. 
It proceeds unremittingly the year through; for 
every season has its birds, and every feathered 
thing has come to have its money aspect. Bright 
or plain, large or small, all are in demand; and 
the blood-money is paid over for the dozen or 
hundred victims when the individuals are commer- 
cially too insignificant for a separate price. An 
enormous, a precious sacrifice is thus made year 
on year to the cause of fashion. — Its extent goes 
beyond estimate. For it is not the present alone 
that is laid under contribution; it is not alone we 
of to-day who must suffer — would that it were! 
This crime of to-day is a grand larceny against 
posterity; we are countenancing the robbery of 
our children’s children; and why? To bring a 
few paltry dollars to the pockets of a class of 
cruel or ignorant men — the slaughterers ; to en- 
rich a few wholesale dealers; to satisfy the de- 
mands of fashion; in plain words, to gratify the 
vanity of our race; to give a thoughtless pleasure 
to our wives and daughters—to ourselves, who, 
if not in active cruelty, are no less blood-guilty 
than those whose hands gather in the dead. 

Will it be thought that all this is exaggeration? 
Itis no exaggeration to say that every year go 
orders North, East, South and West, for hundreds 
of thousands — the words are within the truth— 
hundreds of thousands of our birds to supply 
the trade.” 

The American Ornithologists’ Union, aroused 
by the facts coming before them to a realization 
of the need for some instant and earnest effort 
to protect the birds, has appointed a committee to 
take the matter in charge. This committee was 
lately organized in this city, with headquarters at 
the American Museum of Natural History at 
Central Park. 

The committee cordially invites correspondence 
and the co-operation of every one interested in its 
cause, promising in turnits best assistance when- 
ever it may be called for. 

EvGENE B. BICKNELL, Secretary. 
P. O. Box 2958, New York, Feb. 8. 

Our readers will notice in another column, ac- 
tion taken by the directors of our Massachusetts 
Society P.C. Animals. [Epitror.] 


Newark finds cause for wonder and rejoicing in 
the fact that the children who were sent to Pasteul 
are now as well as those who were bitten and re- 
mained at home. 

— Philadelphia North American. 

During thirty-two years that the present city 
Registrar of Boston has held office, only two cases 
of death by hydrophobia have been reported; 
whether those two were genuine cases, is doubted. 


A Vassar graduate out in the country, went 
into the stable of a farm house. ‘* Dear me, how 


close the poor cows are crowded together,” she 
remarked. 

‘‘Yes, mum, but we have to do it.” 

**Why so?” 

**To get condensed milk.” 
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Grant’s Love for Horses. 


When he first entered the White 
House as President of the United 
States he owned over a hundred 
head of horses, which he kept at 
his farm near St. Louis. The fore- 
man of the stables in which his 
horses were kept was Albert Haw- 
kins, who is now coachman for 
President Cleveland. Albert says 
General Grant was an excellent 
judge of horsetlesh. It was a dif- 
ficult matter to deceive him in a 
horse trade, because he was famil- | 
jar with all the points that are con- 
sidered in examining them. He 
could look into a horse’s mouth 
and tell his exact age within a few 
months. He always insisted that 
his horses should never be ill-used, 
either in or out of the stable. They 
were given the best kind of food, 
furnished with large comfortable 
stalls, regularly exercised. Any 
man who was known to ill-treat or 
misuse one of his horses was im- 
mediately dismissed. TheGeneral | 
took a fancy to Albert because he | 
was always kind and gentle in | 
dealing with the stock under his 
charge. After the General became 


horses in St. Louis, and directed 
Albert to come on to Washington ==——\—\—-—- 
and assume control of the Presidential stables. 

— N. W. Live Stock Journal, Nov. 20, 1885. 
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President he sold many of his | 


Street Cars in Paris. 

The street car system of Paris is as nearly per- 
fectas human ingenuity can make it. The cars 
run on T-irons, about eight inches high, placed on 
concrete. ‘This keeps them always even. Hence, 
riding on a Paris car is so noiseless that one can 
talk in a wisper, and you can read your paper 
without having your heart bounced into your hat 
every now and then. From the platform a steep 
stair-way leads to the top, where sixteen people 
can find seats, an iron railing serving as protec- 
tion. As soon as a passenger steps on the plat- 
form the fact is registered by the conductor. 
When every seat is full, a sign ‘‘ complete,” is 
turned down, and no more will be admitted. 
Hence, no one ever rides in a Paris car without a 
seat. It makes no difference whether you have 
been late, through following dear old Lamb’s ad- 
vice to digest your dreams, you have to wait. 
You may swear that your home is on fire or your 
bull-pup has the mumps. You will just have to 
wait. Of course, in such a case one of the 15,000 
cabs in the city will soon accommodate you for 
twenty-five cents. The fare is six cents inside 
and three cents on the top of the cars. Every 
half mile there is a station where the car stops. 
When the weather is bad the cars become quickly 
crowded, and you may see three or four of them 
go by with the tantalizing sign, ‘* complete,” 
hanging out. Then you go to the station and 
take a ticket with your number on it. When the 
car comes the conductors call out, one, two, three, 
according to the number of places he has un- 
occupied. The remainder of the passengers have 
to wait for the next. 

— American Railroad Journal. 
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At one of the Yale recitations, with a tutor who 
customarily detains the class over time, a fresh- 
man put an alarm clock in his overcoat pocket 
behind the tutor’s back. The alarm went off with 
great vigor at the proper time for dismissing the 
class, and the tutor has ever since closed the reci- 
tation on time. 


— Burlington Free Press. 
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Jones says that when his daughter was young 
she wanted dolls, now she wants dollars. 


! Little Dicky- Bird. 


ion little dicky-bird out in the 
snow, 
Where do you come from, where do you 
go? 
Where you get your food? I’msureI 
don’t know, : 
Poor little dicky-hird out in the snow. 


| Ihave warm clothing and I am well fed, 
I’ve a nice fire and I’ve a nice bed; 
But what do you do? I’m sure I don’t 
know, 
Poor little dieky-bird out in the snow. 


Poor little dicky-bird, when the day’s 
gone, 

What do you do to keep yourself warm ? 

Where do you go when the night winds 
blow ? 

Poor little dicky-bird out in the snow. 


‘Why, little girl, I have a nice nest 

Under the housetop where I can rest; 

For God who takes care of His creatures, 
you know, 

Cares for the dicky-birds out in the 


FEEDING BIRDS. 


{From Youth’s Companion. | 
Sam. 


A horse or dog which has been trained to a 
point where he seems able to do his own thinking, 
always deserves honorable mention and remem- 
brance. A traveller in North Carolina gives his 
experience with a colt, which seemed to know 
more than enough to pass the time of day.” He 
was a nondescript beast, about fourteen hands 
high, of a dun-brown color, and with a coat as 
shaggy as a spaniel’s. He looked as if he had not 
been combed since he was born, and even 
through his rough coat I could count every rib 
in his body. But he had an eye which showed 
there was a spirit within him; large and lustrous, 
it was also gentle and coquettish. I stepped up 
to him, and, patting him on the neck, asked his 
name of the landlord. 

«* Sam,” he answered; ‘‘ and he knows it. Bid 
him good-morning.” 

I did so, and instantly the colt bowed his head 
and lifted his right fore-foot, which I took in my 
hand and shook gently. 

‘* Now talk to him, and see if he doesn’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Sam,” [ asked, ‘‘do you want to go with 
me?” 

Sam bowed his head in assent. 

“If I take you along, will you behave like a 
gentleman ?” 

Another bow was the prompt reply. 

‘*Now ask him something that requires ‘no’ 
for an answer.” 

‘* Are you afraid to swim the river ?” 

He shook his head instantly, but thinking he 
might not have understood me, and seeing the ad- 
vantage of having the wild steed fully pledged to 
good behavior, I changed the form of the previous 
question: ‘* Will yourun away with me and break 
my neck ?” 

Ashake of the head twice repeated was the prompt 
reply. Then I put my arm about his neck, and 
he put his face against mine, and stroked my 
beard in a fondling manner. 

«You and I are going to be good friends, Sam,” 
I said, patting his head affectionately. Instantly 
he nodded very decidedly, by way of affirma- 
tion. 

I concluded that he had been trained to distin- 
guish between questions meant to be answered by 
or ‘*no” from the inflections of the voice. 
Even with that possibility, his intelligence seemed 
something marvellous. 


snow.” 


The Horse to his Sick Master. 

[Found in the stall of a favorite horse, whose owner had 
been confined to the house for several weeks by a severe 
illness. ] 

AM weary, my master; I am weary of my stall, 
I tire with watching shadows go creeping up the wall : 
I tire of waiting, day by day, to hear your welcome 
tread — 
Of turning sadly when I catch a stranger’s voice instead. 


I long once more to spurn the road beneath my flying feet, 
To know again the fiery thrill, the pleasure fierce and 


sweet,— 

To stretch out bravely to my work, and ’mid the rush and 
strain, 

To feel your cool and. steady hand still guiding at the 
rein. 


I miss your kind and patient care, as day by day goes 
by, 

The willing hand that spares no pains, the quick and 
watchful eye,— 

I long to prove yet once again how well I love your 
praise, — 

The kindly word that paid my toil so many happy days. 


O, come my master, e’er the spring has passed her freshest 


bloom ; 

Each leaf upon the waving trees now woos you from your 
room ; 

Along the roads the grass grows green, and sweet the clover 
springs, 

And in the swaying boughs o’erhead the robin builds and 
sings. 


Then, master, come and lead me forth,—I will not answer 
nay, 

I wait so long, so wearily, I wait but to obey. 

I promise you no trip or break shall mar my even pace, 

And none shall pass, save when we choose, or lead us in 
the race. 


And if not yet you will to try the struggle free and bold, 
Still let my strength supply your want and bear you as of 


old; 

With flying or with lingering foot,Oh! let me serve your 
will, 

And prove my proud and happy right to call you master 
still. 


Anna C. Brackett, in American Journal of Education. 
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What boy does not like to enjoy 
himself with his sled? It is grand 
winter sport and, with proper care, 
most healthful. 

One little fellow, on that sled with 
three, is so full of joy that he swings 
his hat, and cries out, ‘* Hurrah, boys, 
hurrah!” I think it is because he 
invited two other boys to sit on his 
sled with him. He sits behind to 
guide the sled. 

The most solemn-looking boy of 
the group is the one on the left, whose 
sled has outrun him, and left him 
sprawling on the snow; but his case 
is not so bad as it would have been 
had he remained on the sled, and run 
against that tree. 

Which one of the nine boys in the 
picture appears to be the most un- 
selfish ? [ am sure you will agree 
with me that it is the one who is pull- 
ing his little sister. Show me the boy 
who is so thoughtful about his sister’s 
enjoyment and I will show you one 
who will have many friends. 

Boys should be very careful in coasting, as 
accidents are liable to occur through carelessness 
which may cost them their lives. 

— The Fountain. 
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On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Mrs. J. C. 
Johnson, Henry B. Hill, George Noyes, Benjamin P. Ware. 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—George 
Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, J. Boyle O’ Reilly. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E, Sawyer, Samuel C, 
Cobb, George T. Angell. 

Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 

Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. 

Prosecuting Agents at Bceston Offces,—Charles A. Currier, 
Thomas Langian, Lemuel B. Burrill. 

Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 

The Society has about 5co agents throughout the State who 
report quarterly. 


Cases Reported at Office inJanuary. 


For beating, 17; overworking and overloading, 22; cverdriving, 8; 
driving when lame or galled, 21; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
23; abandoning, 1; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 7; gen- 
eral cruelty, 43. 

Total, 145. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 46; 
warnings issued, 52; not found, 10; not substantiated, 24; anony- 
mous, 1; prosecuted, 12; convicted, 8; pending, 2, [Nos. 182, 183.] 

Animals taken from work, 8; horses and other animals killed, 40. 

FINES. 

From Justices’ Courts.—W. Brookfield, $25; Dedham, $5. 

Police Courts.—Springfield, (2 cases,) $12; Brookline, $5. 

District Courts.—Hingham, $10; S. Abington, $25. 

Municipal Court.—Boston, $10; Brighton District, (4 cases,) 
$12. 

Witness fees, $3.40. 

Total, 107.40. 


Receipts at the Society’s ( ffices in January. 


From MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Josephine May, $50; Mrs. Leland Fairbanks, $16; Mrs. W. H. 
Browne, $12; M. K. Northey, $2; A friend, .50. 


Ten Eacu, 
A. L. F., Richard T, Parker, Julia A. Eastman. 


Five Eacu. 


S. R. Urbino, H. E. Smith, M. A. Ayres, Samuel G. Simpkins, 
Geo. W. Whittemore. 


One Dotrar Eacu. 

A. May, J. E. Mann, S. J, Gleason, C. FE, Aldrich, Jr., Kirk St. 
Cong. Ch. and Society, of Lowell, E. A. Jameson. 

Total, $141.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Josephine May, $4.80; B.O. Wilson, $3; News Companies, 
$2.35; Mary Farnum, $1.95; Mrs. R. N. Swift, $2.70; Matthew 
Howland, $2.50; James Parton, $2.50. 


Five Eacn. 


Mary B. Conard, Joshua Hale, Zalmon Bonnet. 


Eacu. 
Annie Waln, A. Biddle, Eliza Sutton, Mrs. Leland Fairbanks. 


Two Dottars Eacu. 


Mrs. F. Cairns, C. H. Wharton, Dr. W. W. Dawson, Helen Coit, 
B. P. Clark & Co., Rev. J. Edw. Wright, Wm. T. Glidden. 


Ong Doiar Firry Cents Eacu. 

Nellie Brightman, Mrs. J. Amory Codman, Tom Gale, W. W. 
Ackley, Dr. G. Felix Matthes, Rufus Kendrick, Mrs. A. D. 
Hawkes. 

One Eacr, 

H. L. Brown, C, C. Fenlon, M. Goddard, Jno, C. Fernald, Mrs. 
M. M. Ballou, Mrs. W. H. Browne, Jonathan C. Gould, Mrs. J. F. 
Marston, Mrs. Joseph Beale, Jos. A. Willard, A. M. Amory, Mrs. 
J. S. Adams, Jno. P. Knowles, G. S. Woodward, James A. Treat, 
M. A. Jackson, Mrs, Geo. W. Garland, Gilman, Cheney & Co., C, 
W. Faucon, Francis J. Nash, James H. Eaton, E. G. Lucas, Oscar 
Witherell, Rev. D. L. Furber, D.D., Mrs. H. D. Bassett, W. L. 
Garrison, Mrs. H. K. Hammond, Mrs. Justin Andrews, Virgil 
Perkins, Mrs. H. G. Clemson, J. A. Bacon, Miss A. E. Havens, 
Geo. W. Nason, Lucinda Lincoln. 

Firry Cents Eacu. 

Benj. R. Teele, H. L. Manson, E. A. Robinson, Eliza Cushman, 
Geo. Routledge & Sons, Mrs. W. F. Parrott, F. Austin, H. K. W. 
Hall, Frank O. Hurter, A. G. Tappan, Roy Short, M. L. Goddard, 
Sarah H. Kelley, M. A. Ridgway, M. A. Twiss, T. F. Wright, 
E. A. Kendrick, A. W. White, Mrs. Addison Brown, F. H. Hart, 
Ewd. Kendall, Emma E. Dawse, S. D. Henshaw. 

Total, $120.80. 


Orner Sums. 


Interest, $7.50; publications sold, $14.01. 
Total, $391.21. 


RgceIvep BY TREASURER, 
From “‘H,” $1000; Bequests: Louisa Ann Adams, $500; Mrs. C. 
C. Humphreys, $100, 
Total, $1600. 


A Cheering Thought. 
When the great traveller, Baroy 
Humboldt, was journeying in South 
America, there came one day a su 
den stillness in the air, which seemed 
like a hush over all nature. But that 
was followed by a fearful convulsiog 
of the earth. And Humboldt tells ag 
that the earthquake within his soy} 
was as great as that in the world 
without. All his old views of the 
safety of the earth were destroyed iq 
a moment. Should he fly to the hills? 
The mountains were reeling like 
drunken men. The houses were no 
refuge, for they were crumbling and 
falling, and the trees were oven 
thrown. Then his thoughts turned to 
the sea— but lo! it had fled. Ships 
which just before were floating se 
curely on its surface, were now left 
rocking in the sands. Being thus at 
his wit’s end, he tells us he ‘* looked 
up, and observed that the heavens 
were calm and unskaken.” 


<~or- 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not inclue 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 

“Care of Horses,” 45 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

‘Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 “ 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
Humane Picture Card, ‘ Waiting for 

Master,” 16. @ 
Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
** Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 


‘‘Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 2c. each. 

“ Band of Mercy Register,” 6 cents. 

s “Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below tea, 
scents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
in and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


aa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. Hawley, Boston. 
RATES oF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, - - - $10000| Associate Annual, - 
Associate Life, - - - 5000] Children’s, - - - 
Active Annual, - - - 1000] Branch,- - - = = 


- $50 
- 10 


All members receive OuR Dums ANIMALS free, and all publica 
tions of the Society. 
OFFIces OF THE SocIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington St., Boston. 


|| Our Dumb Animals. 
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